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CRITICAL STUDY’ 
By B. C. O’ NEILL 


Languages of Art: An Approach to a Theory of Symbols. By NEtson Goop- 
MAN. (Indianapolis and New York : The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
1968. London : Oxford University Press. 1969. Pp. xiii + 277. Price 
$8.00, £2.10.) 


This book shows a conspicuously different approach from that of most 
writings on aesthetics, the approach of a nominalist logician. Perhaps the 
resulting impression that new and more precise conceptual tools are being 
employed accounts for the respect, not to say enthusiasm, with which it 
has so far generally been received. Any such impression would be mistaken. 
The profusion of technical terms and definitions turn out to be difficult not 
because the subject matter is, but because some of the jargon is redundant 
(‘inscription ’, ‘ utterance’, ‘ articulate’, ‘ attenuated’, ‘ compliance’ and 
its derivatives), the standards of rigour and precision in the formulation of 
the definitions and the use of the jargon are very low, and most of the 
definitions are artificial and unhelpful. The epigrammatic style and wise- 
cracking polemics cover the fact that Professor Goodman offers no argument 
at all for his major theses. The book contains one fruitful and interesting 
idea—that of density. Otherwise it is almost entirely worthless. 


1. SYMBOLS IN GENERAL 

Goodman’s fundamental aim is to undertake a “ systematic inquiry into 
the varieties and functions of symbols’’, including ‘“ nonverbal symbol 
systems, from pictorial representation on the one hand to musical notation 
on the other ” (p. xi).2, The programme is admirable ; its execution is vitiated 
by a blunder which pervades the book. Goodman treats all symbels as 
referring expressions. The only semantic role he discusses is that of reference. 
This is a mistake which perhaps only a nominalist would make, but it is by 
no means involved in nominalism. The nominalist must hold that all 
meaningful sentences can be replaced by sentences in canonical notation, 
in which, apart from logical constants of the predicate calculus, the only 
symbols are individual constants which name particulars and predicates 
which denote classes of particulars. But he does not have to hold that all 
symbols in any symbol system are already in canonical notation ; that would 
be obviously wrong. So the semantics of canonical notation will be inade- 
quate for the analysis of symbol systems in general. Goodman, however, 
brushes aside as irrelevant all the various complex semantic functions which 
symbols actually do have. For example, in musical notation clef signs, time 


1[ am indebted in more ways than I can trace to the participants in a seminar to 
study this book, held in the University of Dundee in 1970; especially to Professor 
G. P. Henderson, Mr N. G. E. Harris and Mr Anthony Ralls. 


2All references in the text are to Languages of Art. 
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signatures, bar divisions, expression and tempo indications are all part of 
the symbolism but cannot be treated as referring (to particulars anyway). 
In representational painting spots of paint may more plausibly be regarded 
as referring to parts of the objects represented. But (as Goodman at one 
point recognizes) their semantic role is much more complex than just re- 
ferring, since the reference of a single spot of paint cannot be determined 
apart from its relation to the surrounding parts of the picture. 


2. NoTATIONALITY 

The main motivation for the theory of “notational schemes’ and 
‘‘ notational systems ”’ which is developed in chapters IV and V is to specify 
in a satisfactory way the criteria of identity of ‘“ allographic’”’ works of 
art, i.e., (roughly) those, like musical and literary works, which are not 
identical with particular objects or events, but are defined by a score or 
text. According to Goodman, for a score to define a work satisfactorily, 
‘““not only must a score uniquely determine the class of performances be- 
longing to the work, but the score (as a class of copies or inscriptions that 
so define the work) must be uniquely determined, given a performance and 
the notational system ’”’ (pp. 129-30). If this were not so we should be 
defenceless against the fate of losing all the copies of the score of a work 
in the world, leaving us with only a recording of it. For in such a case we 
could not reconstruct the score from the record with certainty ; and if we 
then lost first the record and all copies of it, then all the copies of the re- 
constructed score again, by a long succession of such calamities (assuming 
also that we had rather poor musical memories), “‘ we can go all the way 
from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony to Three Blind Mice” (p. 187). Why 
philosophy should be concerned about such wild science fiction is not 
explained ; you might as well say that the identity of a work could not be 
certainly assured without a team of guardians continuously watching every 
page of the score in case the marks on the page should change when we 
weren’t looking. Goodman does not seem at all worried by the fact that 
we are defenceless against these disasters, since no symbol systems in actual 
use conform to his requirements completely (i.e., our actual criteria of 
identity of works of art are quite different from what he envisages). ‘‘ After 
all, one hardly expects chemical purity outside the laboratory ”’ (p. 186). 
Evidently he thinks that his requirement has the status of a regulative 
ideal, of which in our human weakness we fall short. But it needs argument 
to show that some deep theoretical consideration requires us to think of 
such a rigid requirement as a regulative ideal rather than as an arbitrary 
folly. No such argument is even adumbrated. We must then regard the 
concept of a “notational system ’”’ (a system of such a character that it 
can satisfy this requirement) as of no value or importance at all.* 


3For detailed criticism of Goodman on the identity of works of art, and a construc- 
tive alternative account, see Anthony Ralls, ‘ The Uniqueness and Reproducibility of 
a Work of Art ’’, forthcoming in this journal. 
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3. REFERENCE AND DENOTATION 

Let me now turn to Chapters I and II. Here a general account of kinds 
of reference is given. eference is divided into denotation and non-denotative 
reference. Denotation is subdivided into the relation between verbal ex- 
pressions and objects,* pictorial representation, the relation between musical 
scores and performances, the relation between written inscriptions and utter- 
ances of words, the relation between architects’ plans and buildings, the 
relation between a conductor’s gestures and the music, the relation between 
‘‘ such activities in response to music as foot- and finger-tappings’”’ and the 
music, and the numerous like (pp. 5, 30, 61-2, 143-4, 220-1 ; other examples 
on pp. 157-9, 170-3, 199, 210-11, 228-9). Something which denotes is called 
a label. Clearly labels may be non-verbal. By means of the relations dis- 
tinguished so far we also define a special relation of exemplification ; a exem- 
plifies 6 if and only if 6 denotes a, and a refers to 6. It follows from previous 
definitions that b is a label ; a will not usually be a label, though it may be. 
Finally, we distinguish expression as that kind of exemplification in which 
b denotes a metaphorically. 

The programme of elucidating, justifying and investigating the con- 
sequences of this classificatory scheme might seem rather an interesting 
one. We need (a) an account of what referring in general is, with explana- 
tions of how it takes different forms and discussion of borderline cases ; 
(6) an account of the distinction between denotation and non-denotative 
reference, including discussion of the very different kinds of semantic relation 
which are called denotation, showing that they all have something important 
in common. For (a) Goodman gives us a single sentence of general explana- 
tion : “‘ Establishment of the referential relationship is a matter of singling 
out certain properties for attention, of selecting associations with certain 
other objects ”’ (p. 88). Since this eighteenth-century style semantics sounds 
pretty vague, one might hope that the example Goodman gives would 
clarify it. The one he starts with, of a tailor’s swatch of cloth referring to 
its own properties of colour, weave, pattern and texture (p. 53), might well 
be helpful if carefully discussed. But then we come to examples which can 
only be reconciled with the formula quoted above by divesting it of prac- 
tically all its content. Not only do feet-tappings refer to (and denote) music, 
but a musical performance refers to its score (p. 286), a picture of a centaur 
refers to being a picture of a centaur, and ‘ centaur ’ refers to being a descrip- 
tion of a centaur (p. 66), an object & which has a nameless colour may refer to 
‘has the nameless colour exemplified by k’ (p. 67), movements in dances 
(‘‘ especially in the modern dance ” for some reason) may refer not only to 
“rhythms and dynamic shapes” but also to themselves (pp. 64-5), and, 
most puzzling of all, Churchill may, simply by being bulldoggish, refer to a 
picture of himself as a bulldog as well as to bulldoggedness (p. 89). Only 


4Verbal denotation is such that a proper name denotes what it names and a predicate 
denotes each of the objects of which it is true. 


‘Examples of exemplification, which for Goodman involves reference. 
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two interpretations suggest themselves of a concept of reference which covers 
all these cases : (1) ‘xz refers to y’ = ‘ There are some possible circumstances 
in which x could put somebody in mind of y ’—in which case everything 
refers to everything, or (2) ‘x refers to y’ = ‘ On occasion O x put person 
A in mind of y’. Even on this second interpretation it is hard to see how x 
could put me in mind of x or select association with itself, but in any case 
Goodman says nothing to suggest that reference is person- and occasion- 
relative in this way. And when he writes “‘ just which among its properties 
a thing exemplifies can often be hard to tell” (p. 66), he seems to be treating 
referring as something objective. But what objective relation could cover 
the eccentric examples quoted above without applying universally ? 

The fact is that Goodman has no general theory of reference. He has 
seen that where a expresses b, a must function in some sense as a symbol 
for b. (This much is obvious.) But he tells us nothing at all about the 
character of this symbolizing relation. 

For (6), an account of the differentiae and special features of denotation, 
Goodman hardly even purports to offer us anything. He promises in Chapter 
[ to give an account in Chapter II (p. 5 fn.). At one point in Chapter II 
he seems to suppose that he has distinguished denotation from exemplifica- 
tion by the fact that exemplification is always of labels while denotation is 
not (pp. 56-7). But as labels are just things which denote, we can distinguish 
labels from other symbols (including the symbols which exemplify the 
labels) only if we can already distinguish denotation from non-denotative 
reference, which we can’t. The result seems to be that exemplification 
reduces to a symmetrical relation between two mutually referring symbols. 
Goodman admits that in some cases “ the distinction between denotation 
and exemplification may lose significance’ (p. 58); where it does retain 
significance it is supposed to be by the fact that, where x refers to y and y 
to x, x may be in an “ antecedently distinguished ”’ category such that each 
of its members refers only to what refers to it, whereas y is in a category 
such that many of its members refer to things which don’t refer to them. 
But (a) this makes a referring relation’s being a case of denotation relative 
to the categories we happen to have antecedently distinguished, and (6) since 
the referring relation seems to be so general and so vaguely determined, it 
seems likely that most things will refer to some things including (if the 
reference relation is not universal) many things which don’t refer to them. 
After all, a picture might very well put me in mind of something which 
didn’t put me in mind of the picture. Thus we have no understanding at 
all of how denotation differs from non-denotative reference, no understand- 
ing, in fact, of what denotation is. 

This book, then, hardly even begins to carry out its programme of 
investigating symbols in general. It is best, probably, to take it as not 
attempting what it purports to attempt, but as vaguely employing a ten- 
tative notion of denotation which counts names and predicates, representa- 
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tional pictures and musical scores as denoting, together with such other 
symbols as we seem to be able to assimilate to these without running into 
trouble ; and contrasting this with a symbolizing relation which looks as if 
it might be different because it is secondary to a basic denotation relation, 
the symbolizing relation between a sad picture, for instance, and sadness. 
Using this very shaky conceptual equipment, Goodman tries to throw light 
on expression, metaphor and pictorial representation. 


4. EXPRESSION 

Goodman’s theory about expression is “if @ expresses b then: (1) a 
possesses or is denoted by 0; (2) this possession or denotation is metaphor- 
ical; and (3) a refers to b” (p. 95). ‘If’, notice, not ‘if and only if’; we 
have not been offered a sufficient condition for expression. But we do seem 
to have been offered a necessary condition for it. And we might wonder 
how Goodman’s account copes with apparent counter-examples to this. For 
example, ‘‘a black and white picture expressing colour” surely is not 
denoted, metaphorically or otherwise, by ‘colour’ or even (allowing a 
Goodman-ish laxity about grammatical categories) ‘ colourful’ or ‘ colour- 
ed’. Similarly “‘ a portrait expressing courage’ is not denoted by ‘ cour- 
ageous ’.6 We just do not speak of a picture as brave (in this sense) ; we 
say it, or the representing figure in it, ‘expresses courage’. Similarly 
Van Gogh’s remark that “the Egyptian artists, having a faith, working by 
feeling and instinct, express all these intangible things—kindness, infinite 
patience, wisdom, serenity . . .”’? surely does not imply that their works are 
kind, etc. Nor is this difficulty confined to the expression of the feelings 
and character of represented persons. Vantongerloo, lamenting the failure 
of his sculpture Head of a Child, says, “‘ The child failed as a means of 
expression, it failed as a language in which to express Space ’’.2 Obviously 
however the sculpture did not fail to be spatial. 

It looks as if there might be scope for interesting discussion about this. 
Perhaps, evenwh ere ‘ This expresses p-ness’ can be translated * This is 
©’, this phenomenon does notr eveal the essential features of expression. 
In any case, though, these cases seem to be counter-examples to Goodman’s 
theory. But in fact such argument is misplaced. Goodman avoids these 
problems by stipulative definition : ‘‘I reserve the term ‘expression’ to 
distinguish the central case where the property belongs to the symbol it- 
self” (p. 85). (A few pages later he criticizes ordinary language for its failure 
to conform to his definitions—a high-handed tactic which he uses also in 
Chapter I (pp. 29, 90-1).) It turns out then that clause (1) of the supposed 
necessary condition—that a must be denoted by b—is made necessary by 
definition. Clause (3) (interpreted as vaguely as Goodman interprets it) is 

6Goodman’s own examples, whose status as counter-examples he overlooks ; p. 48. 

7Quoted in Herbert Read, A Concise History of Modern Sculpture (London, 1964), 


p. 48. 
8Quoted zbid., p. 105. 


¢ 
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a truism. That leaves clause (2)—that the denotation of a by 6 must be 
metaphorical—and this seems worth putting forward since some philosophers 
disagree with it. We should be interested to hear fresh argument, or even 
not so fresh argument, for this thesis. Goodman gives us no argument at 
all. What he says is, “ A notable difference is that since, strictly speaking, 
only sentient beings or events can be sad, a picture is only figuratively sad. 
A picture literally possesses a gray color . . .; but only metaphorically does 
it possess sadness ”’ (pp. 50-1). That’s certainly a quick way of dealing with 
those® who maintain that emotion-predicates regularly and non-metaphor- 
cally function in two ways, subjectively and phenomenologically. 

Goodman’s theory of expression, then, reduces to vacuity. The only 
point where it has any content is where a standard though controversial 
view is put forward, and for this view no argument is given. 


5. GoopMAN’s NOMINALISM 

That a philosopher’s work should be so deeply confused surely calls for 
some explanation. The explanation, I think, is Goodman’s nominalism. 
Not that nominalism necessarily leads to bad philosophy ; far from it. But 
a nominalist aesthetics would be very difficult. The nominalist must be 
rigidly scrupulous in eschewing all talk of intensional entities, modal opera- 
tors and semantic relations which cannot be shown to be expressible in an 
extensional metalanguage. At the same time he must be highly sensitive 
to the variety of things which can be said, especially in aesthetics, in language 
which is apparently intensional. And he must be extremely ingenious in 
finding and defending extensionalist analyses of these. But if you take your 
nominalism for granted and hold all intensional language in contempt you 
may well just fail to see the complexities you should be dealing with, 
especially if you sometimes allow yourself to use such language yourself 
with the confidence that in some way (which is hardly worth the bother of 
working out) analysis could eliminate the intensionality. In this way you 
would never face the really important questions (such as just what is it 
about a work of art which could make it appropriate to apply to it an 
emotion predicate whose basic use is to apply to persons in virtue of their 
feelings and thoughts ?) because they are not, as they stand, questions which 
seem to permit of an extensionalist answer. Something like this seems to 
have happened to Goodman. He uses intensional language quite a lot (at 
one point announcing his intention to do so to the accompaniment of some 
rousing rhetoric condemning such language as ‘“ pussyfooting ’’ which re- 
moves “ no difficulty or obscurity ”’ (p. 87), for all the world like a vehemently 
Marxist stockbroker). In this way he dodges many difficulties. But his 
more usual way of dealing with difficulties—not mentioning them—can only 
be explained by his unwillingness to consider squarely any problems which 
make their appearance in intensional language. 


°E.g., R. W. Hepburn, “‘ Emotions and Emotional Qualities”, British Journal of 
Aesthetics, Vol. 1 (1960). 
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6. MmrapHor 

His approach to metaphor illustrates this diagnosis. There are two 
main problems about metaphor : (1) how is metaphor different from (a) 
falsehood, and (0) literal truth ; and (2) how does a metaphor function, i.e., 
how does it mean and whence comes its special power? The first of these 
problems looks fairly extensional and Goodman makes some remarks about 
it which could conceivably be developed into an interesting theory, like, 
‘“‘ In routine projection, habit applies a label to a case not already decided. 
. . . But metaphorical application of a label to an object defies an explicit 
or tacit denial of that label to that object ”’ (p. 69). (Could a behavioural 
analysis of ‘ defies an explicit or tacit denial’ be given?) But on the second 
problem, which seems to need intensional concepts, he gets nowhere at all. 
‘‘ Metaphorical force ’’, we are told, “requires a combination of novelty 
with fitness ’’ (‘novelty ’ gets no more explanation than is quoted above, 
‘ fitness ’ gets no explanation at all) ; ‘‘ metaphor is most potent when the 
transferred schema effects a new and notable organization rather than a 
mere relabeling of an old one ”’ (pp. 79-80 ; cf. pp. 74-8). (We are not told 
what an organization is or how a metaphor can effect one.) It is not surpris- 
ing that Goodman is forced back to saying, “‘ Whether the locution be ‘is 
like’ or ‘is’, the figure likens picture to person by picking out a certain 
common feature ” (p. 78), a formulation (in intensional language incidentally) 
of the substitution view of metaphor so devastatingly attacked by Max 
Black.!° (Goodman evidently thinks that what he says amounts to much 
more than this, since he cites Black’s article as one with which “ the treat- 
ment of metaphor in the following pages agrees in many matters ”’ (p. 71 
fn.).) And to the vital question, “‘ Why predicates apply as they do meta- 
phorically ? ’? Goodman replies, “‘ If we have no good answer . . . perhaps 
that is because there is no real question’”’ (p. 78). That is to say, “ any 
answer looks as if it would have to be formulated by talking of meanings ; 
my kind of extensional analysis can’t make sense of such talk; so there 
could be no answer ; so there is no real question ”’. 


7. REPRESENTATION 

Here I shall begin by discussing a matter not central to the main argu- 
ment, namely Goodman’s distinction between ‘Picture P represents X ’ 
where both ‘ Picture P ’ and ‘ X ’ are referring expressions and ‘ represents ’ 
is consequently an ordinary extensional relation, and cases like * Picture P 
represents a centaur’ in which there is no centaur, but this does not affect 
the truth of the statement. To mark this difference Goodman rewrites 
this second case as ‘ Picture P is a centaur-picture ’. All this is quite justi- 
fiable. But Goodman goes on to say that predicates like ‘. . . is a —picture ’ 
are ‘“‘ unbreakable one-place predicates ’’. Now if all this means is that they 
are referentially opaque—you can’t quantify into them—it is perfectly all 


10* Metaphor ”’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. 55 (1954), reprinted in 
Models and Metaphors (Ithaca, 1962). 
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right. But his discussion (pp. 24-5) gives one a strong impression that he 
thinks of ‘ unbreakable ’ as meaning more than this, e.g., that these predi- 
cates are learnt and understood as wholes. He compares the sorting of pic- 
tures by these predicates to the sorting of furniture by ‘chair’, ‘ desk ’, 
and ‘table’. And he replies to ‘“ the possible objection that we must first 
understand what a man or unicorn is in order to know how to apply ‘ man- 
picture’ and ‘unicorn picture’”’, not by accusing it of ignoratio elenchi 
(since it has no connection with the referential opacity of the complex 
predicate) but by insisting that ‘‘ we can learn, on the basis of samples, to 
apply ‘ unicorn-picture’ . . . without ever having seen or heard the word 
‘unicorn ’ before ’’. This could only be relevant if the argument were about 
whether ‘ unicorn-picture’ is a semantical primitive, with Goodman arguing 
that it is. But it certainly is not ; even if I learn from pictures what a uni- 
corn is, the resulting linguistic skills include two elements : understanding 
the predicate ‘ unicorn’ and understanding the predicate-forming function 
‘, . . 1s a —picture ’."! 

Let me now turn to the main argument about representation. The main 
thesis is that for a picture to represent an object it is neither sufficient nor 
necessary for the picture to resemble the object. It is not sufficient because 
resemblance is a symmetrical relation and representation is not. It is not 
necessary because resemblance is completely conventional. Consequently 
the concept of an iconic sign is useless and we need a different account of 
the difference between pictorial representation and denotation by words. 

That resemblance is not a sufficient condition for representation is surely 
too generally agreed to need arguing. That it is not necessary is certainly a 
more arresting thesis. The argument leans heavily on Gombrich’s demon- 
stration of the role of culture-determined schemata in determining the way 
artists represent things and even to some extent the way they see things.” 
But Gombrich did not jump to the conclusion that anything can resemble 
anything equally (in respect of its visual appearance). Certainly his main 
concern was to stress the conventional element in judgments of resemblance, 
but he was also impressed by the fact that nevertheless the degree of realism 
of different styles of representation can be judged reasonably objectively, 
i.e., pictures can be judged to resemble more or less closely what they 
represent. He writes : 


The easiest way out is to deny the traditional reading of the historical facts 
altogether. If there is no unbiased eye, Roger Fry’s account of what things 
look like to such an unbiased eye must be false. . . If all seeing is interpreting, 
all modes of interpretation could be argued to be equally valid. 

I have myself in these pages often stressed the conventional element in many 
modes of representation. But it is for this very reason that I cannot accept 
this easy way out of the impasse. For obviously it also is nonsense. . .1% 


118ee D. Davidson : “‘ Theories of Meaning and Learnable Languages ’’, in Logic, 
Methodology and Philosophy of Science, ed. Y. Bar-Hillel (Amsterdam, 1965), pp. 387-393. 


12In Art and Illusion (New York, 1960), passim. 
137bid., pp. 298-9. 
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Goodman actually cites the very page on which this passage begins in 
support of the view which Gombrich here rejects as nonsense : “‘ The catch 
here, as Ernest Gombrich insists, is that there is no innocent eye ”’ (p. 7). 
Later he is still more explicit : ‘“‘ Almost any picture can represent almost 
anything ”’ and “ The literal or realistic or naturalistic system of representa- 
tion is simply the customary one ” (p. 38). He could scarcely make plainer 
how totally he has misunderstood Gombrich’s book (whose focus of interest 
is just the “ impasse ’’ he mentions in the quoted passage). Goodman’s own 
arguments for the thesis that resemblance is completely conventional are 
of little interest ; characteristically they don’t mention the difficulties for 
this view. 

More important is the fact that, even if it were true that resemblance is 
completely conventional, this has no tendency to show that resemblance is 
not a necessary condition for representation unless we have established 
that representation is non-conventional. Goodman says nothing at all to 
establish this (highly implausible) view. In fact it looks as if he is just con- 
fused between taking his arguments (and Gombrich’s) as showing that 
resemblance is conventional (which is what they do show if they show 
anything), and taking them as showing that the concept of resemblance, 
which is that of a natural relation, has hardly any instances. He glimpses 
the former view in a footnote (p. 39). 


8. DENSITY 

However, having decided that resemblance has no connection with 
representation, Goodman is faced with the problem of how pictorial repre- 
sentation differs from verbal description, and also from representation by 
maps and diagrams. His basic idea for solving this problem is a good and 
interesting one. Crudely it is that the painted surface of a painting is con- 
tinuous or dense (in a sense closely related to the sense in which the rational 
numbers are dense on the line) and it represents continuously over its surface. 
With verbal inscriptions, on the other hand, once the letters have been 
distinguished and identified no further discrimination is relevant to deter- 
mining what the inscription means. Most diagrams and maps are like 
pictures in being dense. They differ from pictures in being less replete, i.e., 
fewer of their features play a semantic role in determining what they mean. 
E.g., the thickness and colour of the line in an electrocardiogram is irrelevant 
to what it means (see pp. 228-30). This distinction between diagrams and 
pictures seems interesting and probably right as it stands. The notion of 
density, however, formulated as it is above, though hopeful-looking, is 
vague and needs to be carefully spelled out. And Goodman’s attempt to 
spell it out is radically wrong. 

The features presented as underlying density are the absence of syntactic 
and semantic finite differentiation, defined as follows : 

(1) A symbol scheme is syntactically finitely differentiated = pe “ For 
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every two characters K and K' and every mark m that does not actually 
belong to both, determination either that m does not belong to K or that 
m does not belong to K’ is theoretically possible ”’ (pp. 135-6). 

A character is a class of marks whose members are syntactically equi- 
valent (pp. 131-2); others might say it is a type of which the marks are 
tokens. Goodman displays his customary bravura in dealing with difficulties 
by remarking about the last phrase: “‘ Theoretically possible’ may be 
interepreted in any reasonable way ”’ (p. 136). 

A special case of lack of syntactic finite differentiation is given by the 
following definition : 

(2) ““A scheme is syntactically dense if it provides for infinitely many 
characters so ordered that between each two there is a third” (p. 136).14 

A symbol scheme plus an interpretation for it is a symbol system. So 
we have : 

(3) A symbol system is semantically finitely differentiated = pe “ For 
every two characters K and K’ and every object h that does not comply 
with ” (is not actually denoted by) “ both, determination either that h 
does not comply with K or that h does not comply with K’ must be” 
(presumably, here = “‘is’’) “ theoretically possible ” (p. 152). 

(4) A symbol system is semantically dense = pg it “ provides for an 
infinite number of characters with compliance classes ’’ (extensions) “ so 
ordered that between each two there is a third ”’ (p. 153). 

Apart from a number of technical faults,!° these definitions don’t apply 
at all to aesthetic symbols, or rather, since any definition can be applied, 
they apply in unintended and unilluminating ways. Let me try to establish 
this. 

(a) Painting and sculpture. In these visual arts there are no characters. 
Their semantic rules (modes of interpretation) do not relate to fixed types 
with rules saying when a mark is to be taken as of the same type as another 
(with the remaining differences between them ignored) ; rather they give 
general procedures for interpreting kinds of interrelationships, multifari- 
ously different in detail, between the different visible parts of the work." 
Consequently the notion of syntactic equivalence gets no grip. Indeed, 
there is no syntax of painting; no rules for determining which complex 
symbols are well formed, prior to determining any interpretation. 

We can try to save Goodman’s semantic concepts, and “ syntactic 
density’, from non-application to the visual arts by substituting ‘symbols’ 
for ‘ characters ’ throughout. But now a new difficulty becomes apparent : 
what counts as a separate symbol in a painting or a sculpture? One is 
inclined to answer, any part of its visible surface which can be identified as 


M41 take this sentence to express a definition since it is the first mention of syntactic 
density. 

15E.g., how in definitions (2) and (4) are the orderings determined ? 

16QOf course we are usually unable to formulate such procedures at all definitely. 
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representing an identifiable represented object.1’ In that case for any one 
observer of the work there will only be a finite number of symbols. Of course 
one observer may distinguish more in a work than another, and there is no 
definite limit fixed to the discriminations one might make. But that is not 
to say that we have any use for talking about an infinite number of symbols, 
say every set of adjoining points on the surface of the work. The postulation 
of such a set of ideal symbols which we can’t actually identify is justified 
only where the system is a system of measurement in which the mathematical 
ideal of exactness plays a part (as in the examples Goodman gives (pp. 157- 
64) ). Only such systems, therefore, will be syntactically or semantically 
dense. And only such systems can (with the help of a certain assumption) 
be regarded as not semantically finitely differentiated. The assumption is 
that the object h is identified under some description or identification pro- 
cedure other than that which would under the interpretation determine 
which symbol denoted it. We must have independent identification pro- 
cedures for denoted objects and symbols. In the case of the theory of 
measurement it is reasonable to assume that this is what we have—the 
symbols are ideal objects while the denoted objects are perhaps identified 
perceptually. But in the case of painting and sculpture, if the argument 
above was correct, the very same identification procedure identifies both 
symbol and denoted object. 

So if symbols in the visual arts are indeed to be regarded as existing 
only in so far as they are identifiable as representing an identifiable repre- 
sented object, none of the above definitions apply to them satisfactorily. We 
should say, not that there are infinitely many symbols in a picture, but that 
there is an indefinite number. And we should formulate a description of the 
spatial continuousness of the representing symbol more directly, e.g., what 
is represented by a painting or sculpture is determined by all the visible 
features (except those we exclude as irrelevant, like cracks in the paint) of a 
spatially continuous surface. 

(b) Music. Most of Goodman’s discussion of music is concerned with 
how far the standard written symbolism for music satisfies his criteria for 
‘* notationality ’’. As this entire project is a wild goose chase I shall mention 
only the question of representation in music, e.g., of the breezes and light 
swell in Debussy’s Vozles. On this Goodman’s claim that representation is 
always dense requires him to make the obviously false assertion that “a 
performance of a work defined by a standard score . . . does not represent ; 
for as a performance of such a work it belongs to an articulate set. The 
same sound-event, taken as belonging to a dense set of auditory symbols, 
may represent ”’ (p. 232). One must admire Goodman’s panache ; many a 
philosopher would lack the courage to relabel a counter-example to his 
theory “a minor curiosity ”’. 


17Not necessarily an actual object, of course, but one identifiable 7n the painting 
or sculpture. See pp. 227-8. 
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(c) Literature. Written works are supposed to be “approximately ”’ 
syntactically finitely differentiated. It seems, though, that they are not 
semantically finitely differentiated (p. 207).18 No argument is given for this 
view. Presumably the argument would be that there are frequently no 
effective procedures for determining the application of predicates in border- 
line cases. But in establishing that written works are syntactically finitely 
differentiated Goodman gets over the inevitable difficulties about borderline 
cases by allowing the decisions we make in such cases to count as definitive. 
Why not do just the same here? But in any case it’s clear that this kind 
of problem relates to the vagueness of language ; it has no connection with 
the density of paintings, and it is merely confusing to assimilate these very 
different cases. 

(d) Expression in the Arts. By substituting ‘ reference ’ for ‘ denotation ’ 
in the definitions of semantic finite differentiation and semantic density 
Goodman hopes to make these concepts give us insight into expression in 
the arts (see c. VI. 2). Exemplification (including expression) is said to be 
syntactically and semantically dense in the case of painting and sculpture. 
Syntactical density is presumably supposed to consist in all the sets of 
adjoining points on the paint surface being symbols, i.e., referring, when the 
symbol scheme is defined as is required by this way of interpreting it. So 
it looks as if, where the whole painting expresses sadness (or rather ‘ sad ’), 
each part of the painting must refer to a part of sadness (or ‘ sad’). Even if 
we forget about this nonsense and turn to semantic density the position is 
hardly better. Although we can vaguely set up an ordering—in fact several 
—among things that paintings express (e.g., despair—melancholy—cheerful- 
ness—gaiety), it’s hard—to put it mildly—to see how we could generate 
infinitely many members of this sequence ordered so that between any two 
there is a third. But evidently Goodman can do it; he can even specify a 
dense ordering of all English terms by degrees of warmth, we are told (p. 239). 


SUMMARY 

The good things in this book are the account of the difference between 
diagrams and pictures in terms of density (pp. 228-30), and a neat example 
refuting Gombrich’s criterion of realism (p. 35). A few other bits are reason- 
ably correct though superficial repetitions of standard points. The rest is 
either wrong, or vacuous, or badly confused, or quite unsupported by argu- 
ment. The mistakes are not profound and interesting, but simply a nuisance 
to sort out, though it is not easy to penetrate the surface of apparently 
brilliant logical manoeuvring to the vacuity beneath. It is much to be hoped 
that aestheticians will not waste much of their time in pursuing Goodman’s 
errors to their last bolt-holes. 


University of Dundee. 


18° Tt seems’ because Goodman actually attributes lack of differentiation to the 
compliance classes. 
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